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Correspondence relating 1 to the Proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government for an Irish Settlement. 

i. 

Proposals of the British Government for an Irish Settlement, 
Jnly SO, 1921. 


THE British Government are actuated by an earnest desire to end the unhappy divisions 
between Great Britain and Trp.l fl.n d which have produced so many conflicts in the past and which 
have once more shattered the peace and well-being of Ireland at the present time. They long 
with His Majesty the King, in the words of His Gracious Speech in Ireland last month, for a 
satisfactory solution of “ those age-long Irish problems which for generations embarrassed our 
forefathers, as they now weigh heavily upon us ” ; and they wish to do their utmost to secure 
that “ every man of Irish birth, whatever be his creed and wherever be his home, should work in 
loyal co-operation with the free communities on which the British Empire is based.” They are 
convinced that the Irish people may find as worthy and as complete an expression of their 
political and spiritual ideals within the Empire as any of the numerous and varied nations united 
in allegiance to His Majesty’s Throne ; and they desire such a consummation, not only for the 
welfare of Great Britain, Ireland and the Empire as a whole, but also for the cause of peace and 
harmony throughout the world. There is no part of the world where Irishmen have made their 
home but suffers from our ancient feuds ; no part of it but looks to this meeting between the 
British Government and the Irish leaders to resolve these feuds in a new understanding, 
honourable and satisfactory to all the peoples involved. 

The free nations which compose the British Empire are drawn from many races, with 
different histories, traditions and ideals. In the Dominion of Canada, British and French have 
long forgotten the bitter conflicts which divided their ancestors. In South Africa the Transvaal 
Republic and the Orange Free State have joined with two British colonies to make a great self- 
governing union under His Majesty’s sway. The British people cannot believe that where 
Canada and South Africa, with equal or even greater difficulties, have so signally succeeded, 
Ireland will fail ; and they are determined that, so far as they themselves can assure it, nothing 
shall hinder Irish statesmen from joining together to build up an Irish State in free and willing 
co-operation with the other peoples of the Empire. 

Moved by these considerations, the British Government invite Ireland to take her place in 
the great association of free nations over which His Majesty reigns. As earnest of their desire 
to obliterate old quarrels and to enable Ireland to face the future with her own strength and 
hope, they propose that Ireland shall assume forthwith the status of a Dominion, with all the 
powers and privileges set forth in this document. By the adoption of Dominion status it is 
understood that Ireland shall enjoy complete autonomy in taxation and finance; that she shall 
maintain her own courts of law and judges ; that she shall maintain her own military forces for 
home defence, her own constabulary and her own police ; that she shall take over the Irish postal 
services and all matters relating thereto, education, land, agriculture, mines and minerals, 
forestry, housing, labour, unemployment, transport, trade, public health, health insurance and 
the liqupr ti'affic ; and, in sum, that she shall exercise all those powers and privileges upon 
which the autonomy of the self-governing Dominions is based, subject only to the considerations 
set out in the ensuing paragraphs. Guaranteed in these liberties, which no foreign people can 
challenge without challenging the Empire as a whole, the Dominions hold each and severally by 
virtue of their British fellowship a standing amongst the nations equivalent, not merely to their 
individual strength, but to the combined power and influence of all th^ nations of the Common- 
wealth. That guarantee, that fellowship, that freedom the whole Empire looks to Ireland to 
accept. 

To this settlement the British Government are prepared to give immediate effect upon the 
following conditions, which are, in their opinion, vital to the welfare and safety of both Great 
Britain and Ireland, forming as they do the heart of the Commonwealth : — 

I. The common concern of Great Britain and Ireland in the defence of their interests by 

land and sea shall be mutually recognised. Great Britain lives by sea-borne food ; 
her communications depend upon the freedom of the great sea routes. Ireland lies 
at Britain’s side across the sea-ways north and south that link her with the sister 
nations of the Empire, the markets of the world and the vital sources of her food 
supply. In recognition of this fact, which nature has imposed and no statesman- 
ship can change, it is essential that the Royal Navy alone should control the seas 
around Ireland and Great Britain, and that such rights and liberties should be 
accorded to it bv the Irish State as are essential for naval purposes in the Irish 
harbours and on 1 the Irish coasts. 

II. In order that the movement towards the limitation of armaments which is now mak- 

ing progress in the world should in no way be hampered, it is stipulated that the 
Irish Territorial Force shall, within reasonable limits, conform in respect of numbers 
to the military establishments of the other parts of these islands. 

III. The position of Ireland is also of great importance for the air services, both military 

and civil. The Royal Air Force will need facilities for all purposes that it serves, 
and Ireland will form an essential link in the development of air routes between 
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to either side from Great Britain, the Empire and elsewhere with consequences more devastat- 
ing to the welfare both of Ireland and the Empire than the conflict to which a tame lhas b 

^The British Government will therefore leave Irishmen themselves to determine bjnscta- 

They will ^llingly assist in the negotiatin'!, of such a settlement, if Irish .men should to d = 
V,v these nronosals the British Government sincerely believe that they will have snatterea 
the foundations ofthat ancient hatred and distrust which have disAgiireS our oo™°n toto y 
for centuries past. The future of Ireland within the Commonwealth is for the Irish people 

StaP In the foregoing proposals the British Government have attempted no ■ more than . the broad 
outline of a settlement The details they leave for discussion when the Irish people have signified 
their acceptance of the principle of this pact. (signed ) D. LLOYD GBOBGE. 

10, Downing Street, S.W.l, 

July 20, 1921. 


II. 

Reply from Mr. De Valera. 


(Official translation.) 

The Right Hon. David Lloyd George, 

10 ' DOWn m g itohrifLondon. Office of tke P^f™^ August 10> m 
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draft of the 20th July, which you had presented to me. Having consulted my colleagues, and 
with them given these proposals the most earnest consideration ,1 now confirm that judgment. 

The outline given in the draft is self-contradictory, and the principle of the pact not 
easy to determine. To the extent that it implies a recognition of Ireland s separate nationhood 
and her right to self-determination we appreciate and accept it. But in the stipulations and 
express conditions concerning the matters that are vital the principle is strangely set aside and 
a claim advanced by your Government to an interference m our affairs and to a control which 


We Ireland’s right to choose for herself the path she shall take to realise her own destiny must 
be accepted as indefeasible. It is a right that has been maintained through centuries of oppres- 
sion and at the cost of unparalleled sacrifice and untold suffering, and it will not be surrendeied. 
We cannot propose to abrogate or impair it, nor can Britain or any other foreign State or group 
of States legitimately claim to interfere with its exercise in order to serve their own special 


The Irish people’s belief is that the national destiny can best be realised m political detach- 
ment, free from imperialistic entanglements which they feel will involve enterprises out of harmony 
with the national character, prove destructive of tEeir ideals, and be fruitful only of ruinous wars, 
crushing burdens, social discontent, and general unrest and unhappiness. Like the small States 
of Europe, they are prepared to hazard their independence on the basis of moral right, confident 
that, as they would threaten no nation or people, they would in turn be free from aggression 
themselves. This is the policy they have declared for in plebiscite after plebiscite, and the 
degree to which any other line of policy deviates from it must be taken as a measure of the extent 
to which external pressure is operative and violence is being done to the wishes of the majority. 

As for myself and my colleagues, it is our deep conviction that true friendship with England, 
which military coercion has frustrated for centuries, can be obtained most readily now through 
amicable but absolute separation. The fear, groundless though we believe it to be, that Irish 
territory may be used as the basis for an attack upon England’s liberties can be met by reasonable 
guarantees not inconsistent with Irish sovereignty. 

“ Dominion status ” for Ireland everyone who understands the conditions knows to be 
illusory. The freedom which the British Dominions enjoy is not so much the result of legal 
enactments or of treaties as of the immense distances which separate them from Britain, and 
have made interference by her impracticable. The most explicit guarantees, including the 
Dominions’ acknowledged right to secede, would be necessary to secure for Ireland an equal 
degree of freedom. There is no suggestion, however, in the proposals made of any such 
guarantees. Instead, the natural position is reversed ; our geographical situation with respect 
to Britain is made the basis of denials and restrictions unheard of in the case of the Dominions ; 
the smaller island must give military safeguards and guarantees to the larger and suffer itself 
to be reduced to the position of a helpless dependency. 

It should be obvious that we could not urge the acceptance of such proposals upon our people. 
A certain treaty of free association with the British Commonwealth group, as with a partial 
League of Nations, we would have been ready to recommend, and as a Government to negotiate 
and take responsibility for, had we an assurance that the entry of the nation as a whole into such 
association would secure for it the allegiance of the present dissenting minority, to meet whose 


sentiment alone this step could be contemplated. 

Treaties dealing with the proposals for free intertrade and mutual limitation of armaments 
we are ready at any time to negotiate. Mutual agreement for facilitating air communications, 
as well as railway and other communications, can, we feel certain, also be effected. No obstacle 
of any kind will be placed by us in the way of that smooth commercial intercourse which is 
essential in the life of both islands, each the best customer and the best market of the other. 
It must of course be understood that all treaties and agreements would have to be submitted for 
ratification to the National Legislature in the first instance, and subsequently to the Irish people 
as a whole, under circumstances which would make it evident that their decision would be a free 
decision, and that every element of military compulsion was absent. 

The question of Ireland’s liability “ for a share of the present debt of the United Kingdom ” 
we are prepared to leave to be determined by a board of arbitrators, one appointed by Ireland, 
one by Great Britain, and a third to be chosen by agreement, or in default to be nominated, say, 
by the President of the United States of America, if the President would consent. 

As regards the question at issue between the political minority and the great majority of the 
Irish people, that must remain a question for the Irish people themselves to settle. We cannot 
admit the right of the British Government to mutilate our country, either in its own interest or 
at the call of any section of our population. We do not contemplate the use of force. If your 
Government stands aside, we can effect a complete reconciliation. We agree with you “ that 
no common action can be secured by force.” Our regret is that this wise and true principle 
which your Government prescribes to us for the settlement of our local problem it seems unwilling 
to apply consistently to the fundamental problem of the relations between our island and yours, 
The principle we rely on in the one case we are ready to apply in the other, but should this 
principle not yield an immediate settlement we are willing that this question too be submitted 
to external arbitration. 


Thus we are ready to meet you in all that is reasonable and just. The responsibility for 
initiating and effecting an honourable peace rests primarily not with our Government, but with 
yours. We have no conditions to impose, no claims to advance but the one, that we be freed 
from aggression. We reciprocate with a sincerity to be measured only by the terrible sufferings 
our people have undergone the desire you express "for mutual and lasting friendship. The sole 
cause of the “ ancient feuds ” which you deplore has been, as we know, and as history proves, 
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the attacks of English rulers upon Irish liberties. These attacks can cease forthwith, if your 
Government has the will. The road to peace -and understanding lies open. 

1 it rn , bir , 

Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) EAMON DE VALERA. 


III. 

The Prime Minister’s Reply to Mr. De Valera’s Letter of 
August 10, 1921. 


gir 10, Downing Street, August 13, 1921. 

lr ’ The earlier nart of your letter is so much opposed to our fundamental position ‘“ we feel 
bound to leave you in no doubt of our meaning. You state that after consu ting ; your co g 
you confirm your declaration that our proposals are such as Dali Eneann con !?“?.' 
people would not, accept. You add that the outline given m our draft is 

the principle of the pact offered to you not easy to determine. We desire, therefore, to mane 

°“ rrott‘lfhSg is to be gained by prolonging a *^*“^*^*S$ 
status which vou mav be willing to accept as compared with that of the great seil- & overmng 
Dominions o/the British Commonwealth, but we must direct your attention to one point upon 
whiTTu lay some emphasis, and upon which no British Government can compromise namely 
the damn that we should acknowledge the right of Ireland to secede from her allegiance to the 
KkJ No Inch right can ever be acknowledged by us. The geographical propinquity of Ireland 
to the British Isles is a fundamental fact. The history of the two islands 
however it is read, is sufficient proof that their destinies are indissolubly linked. Ireland nas 
senTmemlers^ tothe British Parliament for more than a hundred years^ Many housan ds of 
her people during all that time have enlisted freely and served gallantly ■ * the ^ forces of the 
Crown. Great numbers in all the Irish provinces are profoundly attached to the Throne Ihe.e 
facts permit of one answer, and one only, to the claim that Britain should negotiate with Ireland 

ai a When 'you, as th e 8 chosen representative of Irish national ideals, came to speak with me I 
made one condition only, of which our proposals plainly stated the effect— tot fiMand ™ “ 

recognise the force of geographical and historical facts. It is those facts which govern the 
pSem of BriSh ?nd Irish relations. If the, did not exist, there would be no problem to 

discuss. he com j itions ¥ hieh are imposed by these facts. We set them out elearly 

in six clauses in our former proposals, and need not restate them here, except to say W rile 
British Government cannot consent to the reference of anysucn questions, which concern G e. 
Britain and Ireland alone, to the arbitration of a foreign Power. , , 

We are profoundly glad to have your agreement that Northern Ireland 
This point is of great importance, because the resolve of our people to resist with their full pot e 
any attempt at secession by one part of Ireland carries with it of necessity an equal “solve to 
resit an, effort to coerce another part of Ireland to abandon its allegiance to i the tom .We 
wladly give you th'e assurance that we will concur m any settlement which , Southern and Northern 
Ireland may make for Irish unity within the six conditions already laid down, which apply to 
Southern and Northern Ireland alike, but we cannot agree to refer the question of your relations 
with Northern Ireland to foreign arbitration. . . 

The conditions of the proposed settlement do not arise from any desire to force our will upon 
people of another race, but from facts which are as vital to Ireland s welfare as to our own.'. They 
contain no derogation from Ireland's status as a Dominion, no desire for British ascendancy over 

Ireland, and no impairment of Ireland’s national ideals. . - , ■, • • 

Our proposals present to the Irish people an opportunity such as has never dawned m their 
bistorv before We hove made them in the sincere desire to achieve peace ; but beyond them we 
cannot go We trust that yon will be able to accept them in principle. I shall, be ready to 
jw T, leir application in detail whenever your acceptance m principle is communicated to me. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) D .' LLOYD GEORGE . 


Eamon de Valera, Esq., 

The Mansion House, Dublin. 
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IV. 

Reply received from Mr. De Valera, August 25, 1921. 


(Official Translation.) 

The Right Hon. David Lloyd George, 

10, Downing Street, Mansion House, Dublin, 

Whitehall, London. August 24, 1921. 

The anticipatory judgment I gave in my reply of August 10th has been confirmed. I laid 
the proposals of your Government before Dail Eireann, and, by an unanimous vote, it has 
rejected them. 

From ) our letter of August 13th it was clear that the principle we were asked to accept was 
that the “ geographical propinquit}’ ” of Ireland to Britain imposed the condition of the sub- 
ordination of Ireland’s right to Britain’s strategic interests as she conceives them, and that the 
very length and persistence of the efforts made in the past to compel Ireland’s acquiesence in a 
foreign domination imposed the condition of acceptance of that domination now. 

We cannot believe that your Government intended to commit itself to a principle of sheer 
militarism destructive of international morality and fatal to the world’s peace. If a small nation’s 
right to independence is forfeit when a more powerful neighbour covets its territory for the 
military or other advantages it is supposed to confer, there is an end to liberty. No longer can 
any small nation claim a right to a separate sovereign existence. Holland and Denmark can 
be made subservient to Germany, Belgium to Germany or to France, Portugal to Spain. If 
nations that have been forcibly annexed to empires lose thereby their title to independence, 
there can be for them no rebirth to freedom. In Ireland’s case, to speak of her seceding from 
a partnership she has not accepted, or from an allegiance which she has not undertaken to render, 
is fundamentally false, just as the claim to subordinate her independence to British strategy is 
fundamentally unjust. To neither can we, as the representatives of the nation, lend countenance. 

If our refusal to betray our nation's honour and the trust that has been reposed in us is. to 
be made an issue of war by Great Britain, we deplore it. We are as conscious of our responsi- 
bilities to the living as we are mindful of principle or of our obligations to the heroic dead. We 
have not sought war, nor do we seek war, but if war be made upon us we must defend ourselves 
and shall do so, confident that whether our defence be successful or unsuccessful no body of repre- 
sentative Irishmen or Irishwomen will ever propose to the nation the surrender of its birthright. 

We long to end the conflict between Britain and Ireland". If your Government be deter- 
mined to impose its will upon us by force and, antecedent to negotiation, to insist upon conditions 
that involve a surrender of our whole national position and make negotiation a mockery, the 
responsibility for the continuance of the conflict rests upon you. 

On the basis olythe broad guiding principle of government by the consent of the governed, 
peace can be secured — a peace that will be just and honourable to all, and fruitful of concord and 
enduring amity. To negotiate such a peace, Dail Eireann is ready to appoint its representatives, 
and, if your Government accepts the principle proposed, to invest them with plenary powei's 
to meet and arrange with you for its application in detail. 

I am, Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) EAMON DE VALERA. 


V. 

The Prime Minister’s Reply to Mr. De Valera’s Letter of 
August 24, 1921. 


Sir, 10, Downing Street, London, S.W.l. 26 th August, 1921. 

The British Government are profoundly disappointed by your letter of August 24th, which 
was delivered to me yesterday. You write of the conditions of a meeting between us as though 
no meeting had ever taken place. I must remind you, therefore, that when I asked you to meet 
me six weeks ago, I made no preliminary conditions of any sort. You came to London on that 
invitation and exchanged views with me at three meetings of considerable length. The proposals 
which I made to you after those meetings were based upon full and sympathetic consideration 
of the views which you expressed. As I have already said, they were not made in any haggling 
spirit. On the contrary, my colleagues and I went to the very limit of our powers in 
endeavouring to reconcile British and Irish interests. Our proposals have gone far beyond all 
precedent, and have been approved as liberal by the whole civilised world. Even in quarters 
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which have shown a sympathy with the most extreme of Irish claims, they are regarded as the 
utmost which the Empire can reasonably offer or Ireland reasonably expect. The only criticism 
of them which I have yet heard outside Ireland is from those who maintain that our proposals 
have outstepped both warrant and wisdom in their liberality. Your letter shows no recognition 
of this, and further negotiations must, I fear, be futile unless some definite progress is made 
towards acceptance of a basis. 

You declare that our proposals involve a surrender of Ireland’s whole national position and 
reduce her to subservience. What are the facts? Under the settlement which we have outlined 
Ireland would control every nerve and fibre of her national existence ; she would speak her own 
language and make her own religious life; she would have complete power over taxation and 
finance, subject only to an agreement for keeping trade and transport as free as possible between 
herself and Great Britain, her best market ; she would have uncontrolled authority over education 
and all the moral and spiritual interests of her race; she would have it also over law and order, 
over land and agriculture, over the conditions of labour and industry, over the health and homes 
of her people, and over her own land defence. She would, in fact, within the shores of Ireland, 
be free in every aspect of national activity, national expression and national development. The 
States of the American Union, sovereign though they be, enjoy no such range of rights. And 
our proposals go even further, for they invite Ireland to take her place as a partner in the great 
commonwealth of free nations united by allegiance to the King. 

We consider that these proposals completely fulfil your wish that the principle of 
“government by consent of the governed’’ should be the broad guiding principle of the 
settlement which your plenipotentiaries are to negotiate. That principle was first developed in 
England, and is the mainspring of the representative institutions which she was the first to 
create. It was spread by her throughout the world, and is now the very life of the British 
Commonwealth. We could not have invited the ‘Irish people to take their place in that Common- 
wealth on any other principle, and we are convinced that through it we can heal the old 
misunderstandings and achieve an enduring partnership as honourable to Ireland as to the other 
nations of which the Commonwealth consists. 

But when you argue that the relations of Ireland with the British Empire are comparable 
in principle to those of Holland or Belgium with the German Empire, I find it necessary to 
repeat once more that those are premises which no British Government, whatever its complexion, 
can ever accept. In demanding that Ireland should be treated as a separate sovereign Power, 
with no allegiance to the Crown and no loyalty to the sister nations of the Commonwealth, you 
are advancing claims which the most famous national leaders in Irish history, from Grattan to 
Parnell and Redmond, have explicitly disowned. Grattan, in a famous phrase, declared that 
“ the ocean protests against separation, and the sea against union.’’ Daniel O’Connell, the most 
eloquent perhaps of all the spokesmen of the Irish national cause, protested thus in the House 
of Commons in 1830 : — 

“ Never did monarch receive more undivided allegiance than the present king from 
the men who in Ireland agitate the repeal of the Union. Never, too, was there a grosser 
calumny than to assert that they wish to produce a separation between the two countries. 
Never was there a greater mistake than to suppose that we wish to dissolve the connec- 
tion.” 

And in a well-known letter to the Duke of Wellington in 1845, Thomas Davis, the fervent 
exponent of the ideals of Young Ireland, wrote : — 

“ I do not seek a raw repeal of the Act of Union. I want you to retain the Imperial 
Parliament with its Imperial power. I ask you only to disencumber it of those cares 
which exhaust its patience and embarrass its attention. I ask you to give Ireland a Senate 
of some sort, selected by the people, in part or in whole ; levying their Customs and Excise 
and other taxes; making their roads, harbours, railways, canals, and bridges; encouraging 
their manufactures, commerce, agriculture and fisheries; settling their Poor Laws, their 
tithes, tenures, grand juries and franchises; giving a vent to ambition, an opportunity for 
knowledge, restoring the absentees, securing work, and diminishing poverty, crime, 
ignorance and discontent. This, were I an Englishman, I should ask for England, besides 
the Imperial Parliament. So would I for Wales, were I a Welshman, and for Scotland, 
were I a Scotchman; this I ask for Ireland.” 

The British Government have offered Ireland all that O’Connell and Thomas Davis asked, and 
more ; and we are met only by an unqualified demand that we should recognise Ireland as 
a foreign power. It is playing with phrases to suggest that the principle of government by con- 
sent of the governed compels a recognition of that demand on our part, or that in repudiating 
it we are straining geographical and historical considerations to justify a claim to ascendency 
over the Irish race. There is no political principle, however clear, that can be applied without 
regard to limitations imposed by physical and historical facts. Those limitations are as neces- 
sary as the very principle itself to the structure of every free nation ; to deny them wou.d involve 
the dissolution of all democratic States. It is on these elementary grounds that we have called 
attention to the governing force of the geographical propinquity of these two islands and of their 
long historic association despite great differences of character and race. We do not believe that 
the permanent reconciliation of Great Britain and Ireland can ever be attained without a recogni- 
tion of their physical and historical inter-dependence, which makes complete political and 
economic separation impracticable for both. 
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I cannot better express the British standpoint in this respect than in words used of the 
Northern and Southern States by Abraham Lincoln in the First Inaugural Address. They were 
spoken by him on the brink of the American Civil War, which he was striving to avert : — 

“ Physically speaking ” (he said) “ we cannot separate. We cannot remove our 
respective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between them. . . . 

It is impossible, then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory 
after separation than before. . . Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always ; 

and when, after much loss on both sides and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the 
identical old questions as to terms of intercourse are again upon you.” 

I do not think it can be reasonably contended that the relations of Great Britain and Ireland are 
in any different case, 

I thought I had made it clear, both in my conversations with you and in my two subsequent 
communications, that we can discuss no settlement which involves a refusal on the part of Ireland 
to accept our invitation to free, equal, and loyal partnership in the British Commonwealth under 
one Sovereign. We are reluctant to precipitate the issue, but we must point out that a 
prolongation of the present state of affairs is dangerous. Action is being taken in various 
directions which, if continued, would prejudice the truce and must ultimately lead to its 
termination. This would indeed be deplorable. . Whilst, therefore, prepared to make every 
allowance as to time which will advance the cause of peace, we cannot prolong a mere exchange 
of notes. It is essential that some definite and immediate progress should be made towards a 
basis upon which further negotiations can usefully proceed. Your letter seems to us unfortunately 
to show no such progress.. 

^ j ^kis and my previous letters I have set forth the considerations which must govern the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government in any negotiations which they undertake. If you are 
prepared to examine how far these considerations can be reconciled with the aspirations which 
you represent, I shall be happy to meet you and your colleagues. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

. p , T7 7 „ (Signed) D. LLOYD GEORGE. 

Eamon de Valera, Esq. , 

Mansion House, Dublin. 
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